Olov«4  IpMMta.  Diplomats  in  every  j 
capital  are'  now  seeking  to  assess 
wither  there  has  been  any  substantive 
change  in  relations  between  Moscow 
and  Cairo  after  they  exchanged  gloved 
epithets.  In  his  six-hour  speech  before 
tte  Communist  Party  Congress,  Soviet 
Premier  Khrushchev  praised  Iraq 
Premier  Kassem  and  UAR  President 
Nasser,  but  rebuked  “some  officials” 
of  the  UAR  for  bringing  false  accusa¬ 
tions  against  the  Communists. 

The  UAR  recently  arrested  about  SOO 
alleged  Communists  in  Egypt  and 
Syria,  charging  them  with  disrupting 
Arab  unity.  Khrushchev  declared  that 
it  was  “naive”  to  put  Communism  on 
the  same  level  as  Monism,  pointing  out 
that  even  in  Israel,  Communists  fight 
against  Zionism.  He  warned  against  al¬ 
lowing  ideological  differences  to  strain 
USSR-UAR  relations,  and  stressed 
their  “joint  fight  against  imperialism.” 
Khrushchev  criticized  the  persecution 
of  “progressives”  in  the  guise  of  a  “spu¬ 
rious  anti-Communism.”  The  speech 
was  interpreted  as  a  bid  to  Kassem,  a 
slap  at  Nasser. 

Cairo  reacted  to  the  Khrushchev  at¬ 
tack  with  a  mild  rebuke  delivered  by 
Nasser’s  close  friend,  Mohammed  Has- 
saneid  Heikal,  in  a  front-page  editorial 
of  Al‘Ahram.  Heikal  reminded  Khrush¬ 
chev  of  the  Soviet  Premier’s  statement 
in  Moscow  in  1957  that  what  Nasser 
did  about  the  Communists  in  Egypt  was 
“an  internal  matter  which  concerns  him 
and  his  people.”  The  Cairo  editor  re¬ 
jected  any  implication  that  Communists 
were  infidlible  and  cited  the  ousting  of 
the  Soviet  Union’s  “anti-party”  group. 

Meanwhile,  Moscow  broadcasts  have 
renewed  propaganda  attacks  on  Israel, 
alleging  ^vy  concentrations  of  Israel 
troops  on  the  borders  of  Lebanon,  Syria 
and  Jordan.  Most  striking  among  Mos¬ 
cow’s  falsehoods  was  the  charge  that 
Israel  was  responsible  for  the  slaying  of 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Doran,  wife  of  a  British 
(Continued  on  page  168) 


Our  Foreign  Economic  Policy-1959 

Within  a  few  days  the  Administration  will  ask  Congress  to  vote 
a  supplemental  appropriation  of  $225  million  for  the  Development  Loan 
Fund.  It  will  be  the  first  test  in  the  Administration’s  campaign  to  win 
Congressional  approval  of  its  1969  foreign  economic  policy. 

Details  of  that  policy  were  outlined  to  Congress  in  statements  by 
President  Eisenhower  and  Under  Secretary  of  State  C.  Douglas  Dillon 
in  the  last  fortnight. 

Here  is  how  the  Administration  proposes  to  meet  its  objectives: 

1.  The  International  Monetary  Fund,  a  UN  subsidiary,  makes  short¬ 
term  loans  to  governments  to  tide  them  over  periods  of  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  difficulty.  Because  of  the  increased  volume  of  world  trade,  the 
IMF  is  asking  members  to  increase  their  subscriptions.  The  U.  S.  is 
asked  to  put  up  $1,375  billion. 

2.  Tlie  World  Bank  lends  money  to  member  governments  for 
development.  It  is  increasing  its  capitalization,  which  means  that  the 
U.  S.  is  asked  to  enlarge  its  guarantee  of  the  bank’s  bonds  by  $3,176 
billion.  However,  this  does  not  mean  any  cash  outlay  by  the  U.  S.  unless 
the  bank  has  to  call  on  guarantee  funds  to  pay  bondholders — a  most 
unlikely  contingency. 

3.  The  U.  S.  is  now  studjring  additional  measures  to  encourage 
private  investment  abroad  through  new  types  of  guarantees. 

4.  Our  government  is  considering  the  practicability  of  a  new  Inter¬ 
national  Development  Association  which  would  funii^  soft  loans  to 
underdeveloped  countries. 

6.  'The  U.  S.  is  planning  to  participate  in  a  new  Inter-American 
Development  Institution  along  with  Latin  American  countries.  Our 
subscription  would  be  $260  million  with  an  additional  contingent  guar¬ 
antee  of  $160  million. 

6.  The  Administration  hopes  to  enlarge  the  operations  of  the  De¬ 
velopment  Loan  Fund  which  has  virtually  committed  all  the  funds 
appropriated  by  Congress  thus  far.  Accoi^gly,  it  is  asking  for  the 
$2^  million  supplemental  appropriation  and  new  funds  totalling  $700 
million  to  be  included  in  the  19^  Mutual  Security  appropriation. 

7.  Most  important  is  the  I960  Mutual  Security  request  which,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  will  approximate  $3.9  billion,  the 
same  amount  proposed  last  year.  (Congress  last  year  allowed  $3.3 
billion.) 

8.  Finally,  under  Public  Law  480,  the  U.  S.  will  continue  to  sell 
surplus  foods  and  fibers  to  other  countries  for  local  currencies. 

The  program  will  come  in  for  sharp  attack  from  two  sides:  those 
who  demand  economy,  and  those  who  would  like  to  spend  more  on  the 
domestic  scene.  Bu^  actually,  many  critics  will  appraise  it  as  overly 
modest  when  measured  against  the  needs  of  the  underdeveloped  coun¬ 
tries,  the  mounting  competition  from  the  Soviet  bloc,  our  own  great 
capacity,  and  above  all  the  nature  of  the  struggle  and  its  very  hisdi 
stakes:  the  survival  of  free  institutions  everywhere. 
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. . .  Dollars  for  Freedom 


The  Development  Loan  Fund  was 
first  projected  by  the  Administration 
two  years  ago  as  a  result  of  studies  and 
recommendations  made  by  Congress. 
There  had  been  widespread  sentiment  in 
Congress  to  change  from  grants  to 
loans  in  our  foreign  aid  assistance  pro¬ 
grams.  At  the  same  time,  Congress 
recognized  that  many  underdeveloped 
countries  could  not  repay  in  hard  cur¬ 
rencies. 

Accordingly,  the  Administration  asked 
Congress  in  19S7  for  a  three-year  au¬ 
thorization  of  $2  billion  to  establish 
the  new  lending  agency. 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  had 
broad  support  But  it  encountered 
some  opposition  in  Congress  from  those 
who  wanted  to  retain  closer  Congres¬ 
sional  supervision  and  who  were  reluc¬ 
tant  to  commit  large  sums  without  a 
clear  demonstration  of  the  need  and 
uses  which  would  be  made  of  the 
money. 

In  its  first  year.  Congress  appropri¬ 
ated  $300  million  instead  of  the  $S00 
million  the  Administration  requested. 
Last  year,  when  the  Administration 
came  back  with  a  request  for  another 
$700  million.  Congressional  leaders 
argued  that  the  fund  had  not  yet  begun 
operations  and  that  there  was  still  a 
substantial  balance. 

Accordingly,  Congress  voted  only 
$400  million,  but  many  Congressmen 
indicated  that  they  would  be  prepared 
to  vote  for  a  supplemental  appropriation 
if  the  Administration  could  make  a  case 
for  it. 

Next  week  the  Administration  will  be 
asking  the  House  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  for  an  additional  $225  million. 

Actually,  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  did  not  get  started  until  19S8. 
During  the  last  12  months  it  has  re¬ 
ceived  applications  for  loans  totalling 
$2.9  billion.  It  has  approved  loans  in 
31  countries,  and  $670  million  of  the 
first  $700  million  were  virtually  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  end  of  January.  It  now 
has  a  backlog  of  more  than  $1.7  billion 
of  screened  requests. 

Most  of  the  early  loans  went  to 
Asia.  Loans  announced  up  to  Dec.  31, 
1958,  included  (in  millions): 

Asio:  India,  $175;  Pakistan,  $70.2;  Iran, 
$47.5;  Taiwan,  $32.63;  Israel,  $15; 
Malaya,  $10;  Korea,  $5.64;  Ceylon, 
$3.25;  Thailand,  $1.75. 
luropa:  Spain,  $22.6;  Yugoslavia, 
$22.5;  Greece,  $12;  Turkey,  $10. 


Afrtcoi  Sudan,  $10;  Liberia,  $3.19; 
Tunisia,  $2.4. 

Latin  Amaricot  Argentina,  $24.75; 
Paraguay,  $6.1;  Honduras,  $5;  Ecuador, 
$4.7. 

The  loans  cover  every  variety  of  de¬ 
velopment:  railways,  highways,  irriga¬ 
tion,  steel  imports,  electric  power,  saw¬ 
mills,  water  development,  sewage  proj¬ 
ects,  dams,  industrial  development,  fer¬ 
tilizer  plants,  telecommunications,  ports 
dredging.  Some  loans  are  to  govern¬ 
ments,  some  to  private  industry. 

Many  other  loans  are  in  process  and 
have  not  yet  been  announced,  but  from 
the  preliminary  list  it  is  obvious  that 
the  U.S.  is  actively  working  on  many 
fronts  throughout  the  world  with  de¬ 
velopment  loans,  outright  grants  and 
military  aid,  while  the  Soviet  bloc  is 
concentrating  on  the  effort  to  penetrate 
a  few  countries  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

Soviot  Aid.  According  to  Under  Sec¬ 
retary  Dillon,  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  cred¬ 
its  and  grants  to  underdeveloped  free 
world  countries  totalled  about  $1  billion 
in  1958 — or  about  $2.4  billion  since 
1954 — of  which  about  two-thirds  is  for 
economic  aid. 

The  principal  beneficiaries  of  Soviet 
assistance  are  the  UAR  (Egypt  and 
Syria),  Indonesia,  India,  Yugoslavia 
and  Afghanistan.  Each  has  received 
credits  of  more  than  $150  million.  The 
rest  of  the  assistance  is  divided  among 
12  countries. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  put  up  about  three-fourths  of  the 
economic  assistance  and  45  per  cent  of 
the  military  aid.  Credits  from  the  satel¬ 
lites,  mainly  Czechoslovakia  and  Po¬ 
land,  come  to  $650  million.  Commu¬ 
nist  China  has  provided  $120  million  in 
economic  aid. 

Th*  N«w  Emphasis.  President  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  budget  message  showed  how 
emphasis  is  shifting  from  military  assist¬ 
ance  to  economic  development  in  our 
Mutual  Security  Program. 

Thus,  of  the  $3.93  billion  requested 
for  fiscal  1960,  $1.6  billion  is  for  mili¬ 
tary  assistance.  The  balance— econom¬ 
ic  aid — consists  of  $7(X)  million  for  the 
Development  Loan  Fund,  $835  million 
for  defense  support,  $211  million  for 
technical  cooperation  and  $584  million 
for  contingencies  and  other  assistance. 

There  is  a  significant  $40  million  in¬ 
crease  in  the  Administration’s  request 
for  technical  assistance.  The  purpose 


is  to  train  more  foreign  technicians  here 
and  also  to  send  more  American  tech¬ 
nical  experts  and  equipment  abroad, 
particularly  to  meet  the  growing  need 
in  Africa  resulting  from  Soviet  penetra¬ 
tion. 

In  1958  it  was  estimated  that  the 
Soviet  bloc  had  2,800  economic  tech¬ 
nicians  and  1,200  military  experts 
abroad — nearly  85  per  cent  of  them  in 
Egypt,  Syria,  Afghanistan,  India  and 
Indonesia.  American  technicians  num¬ 
bered  4,600. 

Aid  to  Jordan.  In  the  Near  East, 
Jordan  is  becoming  one  of  the  major 
beneficiaries  of  the  U.S.  aid  program. 

Id  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1958,  the  U.S.  provided  $30.9  million 
in  development  assistance  and  $1.7 
million  in  technical  assistance— -a  total 
of  $32.6  in  economic  aid  to  the  desert 
kingdom.  This  was  in  addition  to  sub¬ 
stantial  military  aid.  Jordan  has  needed 
American  aid  because  the  annual  $25 
million  British  subsidy  was  discontinued 
with  the  ouster  of  British  fmxes  in 
1956,  and  because  the  UAR  subse¬ 
quently  failed  to  provide  the  funds  it 
promised  Jordan. 

In  the  current  fiscal  year,  from  June 
30,  1958,  to  Jan.  28,  1959,  the  U.S. 
has  already  allocated  for  Jordan  a  total 
of  $38.8  million.  This  last  figure  in¬ 
cludes  $5  million  which  paid  for  the 
cost  of  supplying  petroleum  through 
Aqaba  during  the  midsummer  crisis 
when  Jordan  was  blockaded  and  neigh¬ 
boring  Arab  states  denied  the  passage 
of  oil.  Additional  aid  will  go  to  Jordan 
because  of  the  ravages  of  the  current 
drought  which  has  afflicted  Jordan, 
Israel  and  other  Near  East  countries. 

Aid  to  Isrool.  Israel  has  received  sub¬ 
stantial  economic  aid  from  the  U.S.  in 
the  past  few  years  to  enable  her  to  de¬ 
velop  her  industrial  and  agricultural 
economy  and  resettle  her  expanding 
population.  In  recent  years  most  of  the 
assistance  has  been  in  Ae  form  of  loans 
and  the  sale  of  surplus  foods  for  Israel 
currency.  Grants  under  the  Mutual 
Security  Program  have  declined  and 
Israel  now  faces  the  danger  of  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  U.S.  aid  at  a  time  when  her 
economy  is  being  gravely  strained  to 
meet  the  challenge  posed  by  the  sudden 
influx  of  Jews  from  Rumania. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1LJ8,  Israel  received  $7.5  million  in 
special  assistance  and  a  Development 
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Loan  of  $15  million.  (This  was  ex¬ 
clusive  of  surplus  foods  sold  under 
Public  Law  480  and  Export-Import 
Bank  loan  financing.) 

In  the  current  fiscal  year,  Israel  is 
getting  $7.5  million  in  special  assistance, 
but  as  yet  her  application  for  a  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  has  not  been  approved.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  her  prospects  for  continued 
U.S.  aid  at  the  levels  of  the  last  few 
years  are  dependent  in  part  on  the  fate 
of  the  Ad^nistration’s  requests  for 
renewed  funds  for  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  and  for  the  Mutual  Security 
Program  as  a  whole. 

Saudi  Arabia  was  another  large-scale 
beneficiary  of  U.S.  aid  in  1958.  She 
received  $25  million  to  pay  for  port  do- 
velopmenL 

Can  Wa  Afford  Aid?  Can  we  afford 

the  U.S.  aid  program? 

In  his  recent  testimony.  Secretary 
Dillon  pointed  out  that  many  of  the 
countries  aided  by  the  U.S.  provide 
commodities  essential  to  our  economy 
and  defense.  Moreover,  be  offered 
statistics  to  show  that  with  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  free  world  economy,  U.S. 
exports  have  multiplied  sevenfold  from 
a  pre-war  average  of  $2.9  billion  to 
$20.6  billion  in  1957,  while  imports 
have  increased  fivefold  from  $2.5  bil¬ 
lion  to  $12.9  billion. 

*This  enlarged  trade  will  exceed 
many  times  the  cost  of  our  assistance,” 
he  said. 

Furthermore,  recent  studies  have 
shown  that  76.3  per  cent  of  the  funds 
spent  under  the  MSP  are  spent  directly 
in  the  U.S.  It  was  estimat^  that  MSP 
funds  paid  for  the  employment  of 
530,000  people  in  the  U.S.  in  1957,  or 
715,000  if  Public  Law  480  is  included. 

But  the  MSP  should  not  be  regarded 
as  a  program  motivated  purely  by  mate¬ 
rial  considerations.  For,  as  Mr.  Dillon 
said  in  Washington  on  Jan.  16: 

*T  sometimes  wonder  if  we  haven’t 
fallen  into  a  trap  of  our  own  making 
when,  in  seeking  support  for  our  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Program,  we  present  it  to 
the  American  people  mainly  as  an 
answer  to  the  menace  of  Communist 
aggression.  We  find  that  our  motives 
are  sometimes  misunderstood  abroad. 

”I  wonder  if  we  haven’t  allowed  our¬ 
selves  to  be  identified  in  the  eyes  of 
large  parts  of  the  world  as  defenders 
of  our  own  statns  quo — rather  than  as 
a  people  whose  motivations  are  founded 
upon  principle  and  whose  response  to 
the  needs  of  others  arises  out  of  a  deep 
sense  of  moral  responsibility.  .  .  . 

*n¥e  do  ourselves  a  grave  injustice 
and  distort  our  true  image  before  the 
world  if  we  give  our  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  a  wholly  selfish  cast.  For  this 
program  rests  squarely  in  the  great  tra¬ 
dition  of  idealism  that  has  motivated 
the  American  people  since  oar  earliest 
beginnings.” 


^  Commentl 

Iwmel  bM  Indicated  its  accaptanee  in 

'  sevlo'~^a*«  of  the  *-*r»  Ip  »»•» 

Egypt  and  the  U.S.  Press 

The  following  overseas  broadcast  by 
Correspondent  Frank  Kearns  was  ear- 
ried  by  CBS  on  Dec.  20.  1958: 

“Several  days  ago.  Carnal  Abdel  Nas¬ 
ser’s  Ambassador  to  the  U.S.  made  some 
remarks  which  have  just  reached  this 
part  of  Africa.  His  remarks  reflect  ser¬ 
iously  upon  those  of  us  who  work  as 
American  reporters  in  the  Middle  East 
and  upon  our  employers.  .  .  . 

“First  of  all,  'the  Ambassador,  Dr. 
Mustafa  Kamel,  is  reported  as  charging 
that  many  American  newspapers  and 
radio  stations  are  owned  by  or,  as  he 
puts  it,  ‘have  fallen  under  the  influence 
of  forces  which  would  distort  news  of 
the  United  Arab  Republic.’ 

“Being  a  diplomat  and  in  the  U.  S., 
Dr.  Kamel  obviously  is  being  indirect. 
In  Cairo,  he  would.  I’m  sure,  identify 
these  so-called  forces  as  pro-Zionist  or 
pro-Israeli.  Yet,  after  almost  six  years 
out  here,  I  know  of  no  reputable  Ameri¬ 
can  correspondent  in  all  the  Arab  world 
who  has  ever  received  orders  to  slant  in 
any  way  a  single  story — pro-Israel  or 
anti-Arab.  Or,  for  that  matter,  pro- 
Arab  or  anti-Israel. 

“The  American  tradition  of  journal¬ 
ism  is  to  present  the  facts — in  t^  case, 
from  both  Israel  and  the  Arab  world — 
and  let  the  reader  make  up  his  mind. 
Dr.  Kamel  reportedly  declared  Amer¬ 
icans  are  not  correctly  informed  and 
advised  of  true  conditions  in  the  United 
Arab  Republic.  We  correspondents  do 
our  best  or,  in  the  old  American  way, 
we  would  be  fired. 

“But  in  one  way  Dr.  Kamel  is  right: 
we  cannot  always  inform  Americans 
of  true  conditions  in  the  UAR  because 
of  something  Dr.  Kamel  neglects  to 
mention:  censorship.  I’ve  talked  to 
three  correspondents  who  worked  in 
both  Moscow  and  Cairo,  and  all  agree 
it’s  tougher  to  work  in  Cairo  than  in 
Moscow.  In  Moscow,  for  example, 
you’re  advised  if  something  is  cut  from 
your  press  cable.  In  (^airo,  a  sentence, 
a  paragraph  or  an  entire  section  may  be 
sliced  out  of  a  press  cable,  perhaps 
changing  the  point  of  the  entire  news 
story,  then  dispatched  without  the  cor¬ 
respondent  knowing  anything  of  the 
change.  It’s  called  ‘blind  censorship.’ 
Sometimes  a  whole  dispatch  is  with¬ 
held. 

“For  radio,  we  have  to  submit  four 
copies  of  each  script  before  broadcast 
time.  The  connection  to  New  York 
sometimes  is  unuseable  because  too 


many  persons  are  listening  in,  or  too 
many  tape  recorders  are  attached.  .  .  . 

“One  day,  for  example,  when  several 
young  kids  stoned  tte  USIS  library 
in  Port  Said,  we  were  unable  to  infmm 
Americans  of  its  true  condition.  1  tried 
three  days  straight;  each  day  it  was 
censored  from  my  script  I’ve  had  the 
censor  delete  any  reference  to  enemies, 
even  opponents  of  Camel  Abdel  Nasser. 

“Everyone  in  Egypt  and  Syria  knows 
that  Nasser  has  opponents  and  enemies, 
but  Dr.  Kamel  is  right  We  cannot  cor¬ 
rectly  inform  Americans  of  this  true 
condition  in  the  UAR.  We  cannot  even 
refer  to  Cairo’s  controlled  press;  the 
word  ‘controlled’  is  censored  out 

“Yet,  if  ever  a  natimi’s  press  were 
controlled,  it  is  Cairo’s.  Every  day 
Cairo’s  newspaper  editors  receive  of¬ 
ficial  direction  on  handling  of  the  day’s 
news,  especially  editorials,  right  down 
the  line:  one,  two,  three,  four.  .  .  . 

“Reaction  to  major  news  develop¬ 
ments  is  occasionally  delayed  24  hours 
or  more  until  editors  get  the  ofi&cial 
line  from  above.  Sometimes  local  news 
is  blacked  out  completely  in  the  local 
press  by  direct  wder  as  though  it  never 
happeiKKl.  No  Cairo  editor  has  ever 
had  the  courage  of  Beirut  editors,  who 
during  last  summer’s  troubles  often  left 
big  white  spaces  to  show  where  the 
censor’s  pencil  had  murdered  sentences 
or  entire  stories. 

“Perhaps  courage  is  not  the  right 
word.  In  Cairo,  such  a  paper  would 
never  even  reach  the  streets.  And 
papers  which  do  reach  the  streets  carry 
news  distorted  by  propaganda,  even  by 
imagination. 

“To  document  this  statement,  it 
would  take  hours.  Off-hand,  I  can  re¬ 
member  fantastic  outright  lies  about 
King  Hussein,  the  late  and  murdered 
Nuri-as-Said,  Camille  Chamoun,  a  long 
detailed  interview  with  an  American 
ambassador  who  had  never  even  met 
the  reporter.  I  can  remember  charges 
that  UNRWA  doctors  were  trying  to 
kill  off  Palestine  refugees  in  Gaza  by 
fatal  injections.  Untruths,  half  truths, 
fabrications,  distortions  without  num¬ 
ber. 

“Yet  Dr.  Kamel,  Cairo’s  Ambassador 
to  America,  charges  it  is  Americans 
who  are  living  under  the  biggest  prop¬ 
aganda  curtain  which  has  ever  been 
made  over  world  history,  a  curtain 
vriiich  he  says  is  distorting  news  from 
the  Middle  East  Anyone  living  in 
Cairo  or  Damascus,  including  the  for¬ 
eign  Communists,  knows  whir^  country 
is  living  under  this  propaganda  curtain, 
and  its  initials  are  not  U.S.A.,  they 
are  UAR,  United  Arab  Republic. 

“Furthermore,  the  only  reason  I  can 
say  all  this  is  that  I’m  in  Khartoum, 
over  1700  miles  up  the  river  from  Cairo 
censors.” 
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Attache,  slain  by  Syrians  last  Nov.  17. 
Provocations.  Israel  appealed  to  the 
UN  Security  Council  as  a  result  of  the 
shooting  of  a  shepherd  by  Syrian  troops 
in  the  Huleh  area  on  Jan.  24.  Israel 
listed  20  acts  of  border  violence  within 
recent  weeks.  (This  list  did  not  include 
the  slaying  of  an  Israel  soldier  on  Jan. 
26  by  Jordanians  at  the  Mandelbaum 
Gate  in  Jerusalem.  This  was  regarded 
as  an  isolated  incident) 

Earlier  UN  Secretary  General  Ham- 
marskjcdd  had  attempted  to  pacify  the 
northern  border  with  an  agreement  to 
set  up  border  markers. 

In  a  move  directed  at  the  few  re¬ 
maining  Jews  in  Tripolitania,  Libya 
liquidated  its  Jewish  community  or¬ 
ganization  and  seized  its  property. 
Tug-ef-War.  While  relations  between 
the  UAR  and  Jordan  improved  as  the 
result  of  the  elimination  of  transit  bar¬ 
riers,  those  between  the  UAR  and 
Iraq  hava  grown  cooler.  The  pro- 
Nasser  leaders  Col.  Arif  and  Rashid  el- 
Kilani,  were  convicted  of  treason  in 
secret  trials.  Arif  had  been  Deputy 
Premier  and  Defense  Minister  in  the 
Kassem  government,  but  later  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  plotting  Kassem’s  overthrow 
in  favor  of  union  with  Nasser.  Rashid 
Ali  who  led  a  pro-Nazi  revolt  in  Iraq 
during  World  War  n,  had  been  invited 
to  return  from  exile  by  Kassem.  He  led 
the  pro-Nasser  revolt  of  Oct.  8. 

To  these  developments,  the  Econom¬ 
ist  (London),  Jan.  24,  says:  “The  rift 
between  Cairo  and  ^ghdad  can  no 
longer  be  denied,  it  is  already  assuming 
the  dimensions  of  the  old  one  between 
Nasser  and  Nuri  as-Said.  Faced  once 
more  with  the  necessity  of  taking  sides, 
the  weary  Arabs  must  be  hard  put  to 
explain  Arab  nationalism  tp  each  other. 
If  this  is  so,  what  sympathy  to  their 
aspirations  can  they  expect  from  the 
rest  (d  the  world?” 

KaocHow  to  Mikoyati.  Soviet  First 
Deputy  Premier  Mikoyan  was  con¬ 
fronted  many  times  during  his  U.S. 
visit  with  questions  about  the  plight  of 
Jews  in  the  USSR.  The  Soviet  official 
denied  discrimination  against  Jews  and 
suppression  of  Jewish  culture,  and  in¬ 
sist  that  Jews  preferred  to  participate 
in  die  general  Russian  culture.  Miko¬ 
yan  also  denied  reports  of  plans  to  ship 
Russian  Jewry  to  Birobidzhan. 

Poet  MMooHog.  The  Baghdad  Pact 
Council  concluded  a  three-day  session 
in  Karachi  with  a  renewed  warning 
against  the  dangers  of  Communist  ag- 
gressimi  in  the  Middle  East  Iraq  was 
absent  and  fcH-  the  first  time  since  19SS 
there  was  no  mention  of  Israel. 

Members  have  been  pressing  the  U.S. 
tor  bilateral  agreements  guaranteeing 


Boycott  Policy 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  by  Sen.  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey  (D)  Minn.,  about  Jordan’s 
blacklisting  of  Ajnerican  firms  as  part 
of  the  Arab  boycott  against  Israd,  the 
State  Department  through  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  William  B.  Ma- 
comber,  Jr.,  replied  in  part: 

“The  boycott  is  of  great  concern  to 
this  Government  We  do  not  recognize 
or  condone  it  and  have  protested  to  the 
Arab  governments  their  discriminating 
practices  which  affect  United  States 
firms  and  dtisens.  This  Government 
and  its  representatives  abroad  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  emphasize  to  the  Arab  govern¬ 
ments,  as  occasion  permits,  that  there 
should  be  no  discrimination  against 
American  firms  becanse  they  carry  on 
business  relations  with  IsraeL** 

Committee  Assignments 

House  foreign  Attain  Committee 
P»wttr«tit  Thomaa  B.  l(arza%  Pa.:  A.  8.  J. 
Caraaban,  Mo. ;  Cl—aat  S.  Zabloeki,  Wla. ; 
Oaaar  BnrloMm.  Tax.;  Una  F.  KoUr.  N.  T.: 
Wajraa  L.  Hi^  OUo:  AraaMtaad  L  Saldan,  Jr.. 
Ala.;  John  L.  Pllehar,  Go.:  Barratt  O’Hara. 
lU.;  L.  H.  Foontaln,  M.  C. ;  and  Danto  B. 
FhaeoU,  Pta. 

Alao  Pra^  M.  Coffin,  Main# :  Laonard  Parb- 
atoin.  M.  T.;  D.  8.  8aaBd.  Caltf.:  Charlaa  O. 
DiSSa.  Jr..  Mieh.  (now);  Lindlojr  BoekworUi. 
Ton.  (now) ;  Harria  B.  MeOowdl,  Jr.,  Dot. 
(MW) :  WilUaaa  T.  Morphr,  UL  (mw)  ;  WOliaai 
H.  Hcror,  Vt.  (now) ;  Comliua  B.  (jallachar, 
M.  J.  (now) :  and  Chaatar  Bowlw,  Conn,  (now), 
Bapablicaasi  Robort  B.  Cbiporfiaid,  III.; 
Pmneaa  P.  Bolton.  Ohio;  Chaatar  B.  Marrow, 
M.  H. :  Waltor  H.  Jndd,  Mian. ;  JaaMa  O.  Pultoa, 
Pa.;  Donald  L.  Jaehaon,  Calif.;  Marzaarita 
8Utt  Chnrch,  Ul.;  B.  Roaa  Adair,  Ind.;  Alrin 

them  against  aggression  from  any 
source.  Negotiations  have  been  delayed 
because  the  U.S.,  acting  under  the 
Eisenhower  Doctrine,  has  been  dis¬ 
posed  to  limit  the  guarantee  to  an  un¬ 
dertaking  against  attack  by  international 
Communism. 
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M.  Baatiav,  Mich.;  Lanraaea  Curtia,  Maaa  ;  aaff 
Btnyraaaat  Waiaarrieht.  N.  T.  (aaw). 

House  Appropriations  Committee 

DaoMcratat  Ciaraaaa  Caaaoa.  Mo.;  Gaorsa  H. 
Mahon,  TW.;  Hanr  B.  Bhappard,  Calif.;  Al- 
bart  Thnwai.  Tn.;  Miehaai  JTlUraraa.  Ohia; 
W.  P.  Norrail.  Ark.;  JaaUa  L.  Whittaa,  Miaa.; 
Gaoraa  W.  Aadrawa.  Ala.;  Joha  J.  Booaegr, 

N.  T.;  aad  J.  Vamthaa  Gary,  Va. 

AIm  John  B.  Pazarty,  R.  1. ;  Robart  L.  P. 
8ilMa,  Pla.;  Priaaa  H.  Praatoa,  (la.;  Otto  B. 
Paaaaiaa.  La.;  Looia  C.  Rabaut.  Mich.;  Ridacy 
R.  Tataa.  III.:  Prad  MarahaU,  Mina.;  John 
J.  Rlicy,  8.  C. :  Jaa  L.  Briaa.  Ttea.;  aU  Jaha 
P.  ShdUM,  Caiif. 

AlaoBdward  P.  Bolaad,  Maaa.;  Don  Mazao- 
aoB.  Waah.;  WUlUw  H.  Matebar,  By.;  Daaiai 
jTPI^  Pa.;  WinSald  B.  Dantoa,  lad.;  Toaa 
Btaad,  Okla.:  Huzh  Alazandw,  N.  C.;  Charlaa 

A.  Borla,  ni.:  Alfred  B.  Baataazalo.  N.  T.; 
aad  Joaaph  M.  Montoya,  M.  Max. 

RapabUMaat  John  Tate,  N.  T.;  Baa  P. 
Janaan,  Iowa ;  R.  Carl  Aadmaa,  Mian. ;  Walt 
Horan,  Waah.;  Gordon  CaniMd.  N.  J. ;  Iror  D. 
Paatoa,  Pa. ;  (lated  R.  Pord,  Jr.,  Mieh. ;  HaroM 
C.  Oatartaz,  M.  Y.;  Praak  T.  Bow,  Ohio;  aad 
Charlaa  R.  Joaaa,  N.  C. 

Also  Malria  R.  Laird,  Wto.:  BUord  A.  Cadsr 
berz,  Mieh.  (aaw) ;  Glaaaid  P.  Upaeoash  Calif, 
(aaw) :  Joha  J.  ilhote.  Aria,  (aaw) ;  Jaha  R. 
nllion,  N.  T.  (new)  ;  Phil  Waarar,  NaA  (now) ; 
WUliam  B.  Mlite^  Mio  (aaw) ;  Baith  Ttea- 
soa,  Wyo.  (aaw) ;  Bobart  H.  Mi^iM.  Ill.  (new)  ; 
and  BOrio  O.  Conte,  Maas.  (new). 

Senate  foreign  Rotations  Committee  i 

Dsaiacrats  t  J.  W.  Pulbrizht,  Ark.  (ahainaaa)  ; 
Thaodora  P.  Green,  R.  L:  John  J.  Bparknsaa, 
Ala.;  Hobart  H.  Humphry,  Mina.;  Mika  Maas- 
fleld,  Mont.;  WayM  Mona,  Ora.;  RasaeU  B. 
Loaz,  La.;  John  P,  Banns^,  Maas.;  Albert 
Gora.  Tenn.  (new) ;  Praak  J.  loneeha,  Ohio 
(new) ;  and  Pimak  Choreh.  Idaho  (aaw). 
RtwabUcaasi  Alaxaadar  Wiley,  Wis.:  Boorfca 

B.  Hiekeeloopar,  la.;  WilUans  Laazar,  N.  D.; 
Gaorza  D.  Aiken,  Vt. ;  Hoomt  B.  Capahart,  lad. ; 
aad  Praak  Carlaoa,  Baas.  (aaw). 

Appropriations  Committee 

Dawaeratai  Cari  Baaim,  Aria.:  Rlahard  B. 
Rnaaaii.  Ga.;  Dean^haras.  N.  M.:  Allan  J. 
BUaader,  La.;  Liatar  HiU.  Ala.;  Joha  L  MeClaU 
iaa.  Ark.;  A.  WiUis  Bobartaoa.  Va.:  Warraa  a 
Maznnsoa.  Wash.;  aad  Bpaated  L,  Holland. 
Pla. 

Also  Joha  Btaania,  Mias.;  Lyndon  B.  Joka- 
soa.  Tax.;  Joha  O.  Pastere,  R.  L;  Betas  Bo- 
fanvar,  Tana,  (aaw) ;  A.  8.  Mika  Moaronay, 
Okie,  (new);  Alan  Bibla.  Her.  (now);  Bobart 

C.  By^  W.  Va.  (new);  Thomas  J.  Dodd, 
(ten.  (new) ;  aad  Gala  MeOae,  Wyo.  (now). 

Rspabllraast  Btylaa  Bridzea,  N.  H.;  Lavaratt 
SaltoostaU,  Maas.;  MUton  R.  Tonaz.  N.  D.; 
Bari  B.  Mnadt,  8.  D. ;  Maryarot  Chase  BaUtk. 
MsIm;  Henry  C.  Darerakak.  Idaho;  Thmaas  H. 
Koebal,  Calif,  (aaw) ;  Roaiaa  L.  Hrnska.  Mab. 
(now):  aad  Gordon  AUott,  CoL  (aaw). 
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